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HE object illustrated in figure 1 

was acquired by the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection in 1952, and is said to 
come from Istanbul. It is a convex mask 
made of a thick sheet of silver bearing 
the features of a human face in repoussé 
technique. The length is 13.2 cm., the 
width 12 cm., the over-all depth about 
4 cm. The weight of the object is 173 
gr. Chemical analysis by Dr. R. J. Get- 
tens of the Freer Gallery has shown that 
the silver contains more than 10 per 
cent copper.? There are also traces of 
gilding. A worn line around the periph- 
ery, about 8 mm. from the edge, seems 
to me to indicate that the object was 
fitted into a leather frame. This would 
agree with the interpretation of the mask 
as part of the trappings of a horse, an 
interpretation to be considered present- 
ly. A thick loop of silver wire, roughly 
rivetted to the top of the face with two 
nails, is a later addition. It may be con- 
temporary with the Byzantine control 
stamps of which, perhaps because of the 
high percentage of alloy, there are only 
three instead of the usual five. Normal 
Byzantine practice called for such stamps 


* The accession number is 52.9. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. J. S. Thacher, the Director, and 
to Professor Ernst Kitzinger, Director of Studies 
at Dumbarton Oaks, who gave us their active 
help in the preparation of these notes. 

* The exact data of this analysis will be 
published shortly by Rutherford J. Gettens and 
Claude L. Waring (“The Composition of Some 
Ancient Persian and Other Near Eastern Silver 
Objects,” in Ars Orientalis, II, 1956). As these 
authors will show, the Sassanian disc in the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore (no. 57.707) 
also has a copper content of more than 10 per 
cent. 


to be applied at the time of manufacture 
to guarantee the quality of the metal. 
In this case, however, the stamps were 
added subsequently, as is clearly indi- 
cated by their placement under and at 
each side of the chin, i.e. on the least 
prominent parts of the exterior, rather 
than out of sight on the back. By the 
addition of the handle the object was 
adapted for possible use as a cup,* and 
my conjecture is that by means of the 
stamps it was validated for sale in the 
Byzantine world.® If, however, the By- 
zantine stamps mean only a secondary 
approval by the stamping authority, 
what was the original purpose of our 
object, and when was it made? Com- 
parison with Sassanian toreutic analo- 
gies supplies a ready answer to these 
questions. 


First, let us compare our mask with 
a silver vase in the Hermitage in Lenin- 
grad, which bears the features of a fe- 
male head (fig. 2).° Prior to sustaining 


*L. Matzulevitch, Byzantinische Antike 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1929), p. 1. 

“We know of similar drinking cups in 
Teutonic and Turkish treasures of the early 
Middle Ages, such as those of Szilagy-Somlyé 
and Nagyszentmiklds; they were fastened to the 
belt with buckles. But our object was used 
within the Empire, where only the barbarian 
soldiery would wear a cup on a leather belt. 

°As R. Ettinghausen has kindly pointed 
out to me, we also know of the same process 
operating in the opposite direction; an Islamic 
stamp validated a Byzantine weight under the 
Khalif al-Walid (cf. G. C. Miles, A Byzantine 
Weight Validated by Al-Walid, Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, No. 87 [1939]. 

*{I. I. Smirnov] Vostochnoe serebro (St. 
Petersburg, 1909), pl. 48; J. Orbeli and C. 
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an injury, the bridge of the nose on the 
mask had a sharp profile similar to that 
of the head on the vase; the tip of the 
nose and the nostrils are identical on 
both. The protruding upper lip of the 
female face is clearly duplicated on the 
male face, despite the mustache, and 
the lower lip is also similarly rendered. 
Both faces are abnormally broad. In both 
instances the eyes, which are executed 
in the same technique, are set too close, 
and their outer ends are slanted up- 
wards. These are not mere stylistic con- 
ventions, but reflect Mongoloid racial 
components in the region where these 
two silver objects originated. Finally, 
both works have in common the fact 
that the face is framed in a peculiar way. 
While on the cup the warrior’s counte- 
nance is framed by a square-cut “bob” 
and a curving mustache, on the vase the 
broad face and slightly oblique eyes of 
the girl are surrounded by jewels and 
conventionalized foliation. Hers is a type 
well-known from the charming pictures 
in Persian miniature art. 

The style of the haircut which frames 
the male mask is the same as that on a 
round medallion (fig. 4), which deco- 
rates the harness of a hunting horse on 
a famous Sassanian bowl (fig. 3).7 This 
important parallel provides not merely 
another stylistic link with Sassanian 
silver, but proves beyond doubt that our 
“cup” was originally a phalera of the 
same sort as that which decorates the 
royal huntsman’s horse. It is, in fact, the 
first known specimen of its kind. 

In the culture of the Eurasian 
steppes, a phalera bearing human fea- 
tures, and hanging from a harness served 
as a substitute for the head of the slain 
enemy.’ In both East and West, more- 


Trever, Orfévrerie Sasanide (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1935), pls. 42-48. The provenance of the vase 
is unknown. 

7 Smirnov, op. cit., pl. 38; Orbeli-Trever, op. 
cit., pl. 3; A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art, 
IV, (London and New York, 1938), pl. 217 
(for the date, see below). 

® Cf. my observations in “Etudes sur le trésor 


over, medallions of precious stones or 
precious metal on the bridles of the 
aristocratic mounted shepherds have a 
history of their own as badges of dis- 
tinction and honor.® 

Our Sassanian phalera acquires a 
probable terminus ante quem through 
the Byzantine control stamps, of which 
Miss Cruikshank has kindly undertaken 
a detailed discussion. It is a welcome 
confirmation of my views on the chro- 
nology of these hitherto unknown stamps 
that Miss Cruikshank, with her wide 
knowledge of the field, has independ- 
ently arrived at the same conclusion as I. 
She will show, as became clear also to 
me, that in the time of the Emperors 
Phocas and Heraclius, Christian icono- 
graphic elements appeared on Byzantine 
stamps. Through these elements, as well 
as in other details, the stamps of the 
phalera can be related to stamps of those 
reigns, and while they are likely to be 
somewhat later, they can hardly have 
been applied after the outbreak of the 
iconoclastic controversy in a.p. 726. Ev- 
erything combines to suggest a post- 
Heraclian, pre-Iconoclast date for our 
stamps; the most likely period being the 
second half of the seventh century. 

We thus gain a chronological point 
of reference which helps to date a whole 
group of Sassanian silver objects con- 
nected with our phalera.1° The anthro- 


/ 29 


de Nagyszentmiklés,” Cahiers archéologiques 
V (1951), pp. 123-149; especially p. 136. 

°Cf. my notes on this topic in Der friihré- 
mische Reiteradel und seine Ehrenabzeichen 
[Baden-Baden, 1952], pp. 17-25; “Zu den 
romischen Reiterscheiben,” in Germanta, XXX 
[1952], pp. 187-190; also my notes in 
Ur-Schweiz, XV (1951), 66 ff. I hope to publish 
soon a large chalcedony phalera with a Medusa- 
head, in the collection of Prof. Mirko Ros in 
Baden (near Ziirich). 

* The best survey of the chronology and 
stylistic development of Sassanian silver vases is 
that by Kurt Erdmann, “Die sasanidischen 
Jagdschalen,” in Jahrbuch der Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, LVII (1936), pp. 193-232. 
More recent literature is to be found in the 
papers of R. Ghirshman, “Notes iraniennes VI, 
une coupe sassanide 4 scéne de chasse,” in 


Artibus Asiae, XVII (1955), pp. 5-19; K. Erd- 


1. Dumbarton Oaks Collection. Sassanian Silver Phalera (1/1) 


2. Leningrad. Hermitage. Sassanian Silver Vase 


4. Detail of figure 3 5. Leningrad. Hermitage. Sassanian Silver 
Vase from Baku, detail 
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6. Detail of figure 1. Central Stamp 
(2/1) 


8. Detail of figure 1. Right-hand 
Stamp (2/1) 


7. Detail of figure 1. Left-hand 
Stamp (2/1) 


9. Possible Reconstruction 
of Right-hand Stamp, 


figure 8 


10. Dumbarton Oaks Collection. Stamps on Silver Plate, No. 51.23 (2/1) 
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Baltimore. Walters Art Gallery. Stamps on a Silver Hanging Lamp (2/1) 
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12. Leningrad. Hermitage. Stamps on a Silver Casserole (2/1) 
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pomorphic vase illustrated in figure 2 
has been compared already. This, in 
turn, is related to a large number of 
silver vases with reliefs, on which the 
following characteristic motifs recur: the 
rope-like horizontal molding with pend- 
ant leaves on the shoulder of the vase; }! 
the rosettes above the forehead and on 
each side of the face; 12 the border com- 
posed of “three mountain” motives, with 
engraved flowers, below the face; }* the 
conventionalized foliate design framing 
the cheeks,!* with its deeply cut leaves 
and flowers recalling the techniques and 
motives of Sassanian stucco reliefs; 1 the 
Senmurv on the neck; 1° and, finally, the 
woman in one of the medallions on the 
other side of our vase.17 

The Royal Hunting bow! Illustrated 
in figure 3 would provide independant 
chronological evidence if E. Herzfeld’s 
interpretation of its incised inscription 
were accepted.'® Herzfeld read the in- 
scription on the reverse as “Ordered by 
Sharven, Masmoghan of Demavend.” 


mann, “Zur Datierung der Berliner Pegasus- 
Schale,” in Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archiolo- 
gischen Instituts, LXV/LXVI (1950/1951) 
(1952) Archéologischer Anzeiger, pp. 115-181; 
J. David-Weill, “Une coupe d'argent de style 
sassanide au Musée du Louvre,” in Monuments 
et Mémoires, Fondation Eugéne Piot, XLV 
(1951), pp. 117-121. 

4 Smirnov, op. cit., pl. 51, no. 85 gives the 
prototype of this ornament, analogies of which 
are to be found in: Smirmov, op. cit., pl. 55, no. 
89; Orbeli-Trever, op. cit., pls. 35-38; Pope, op. 
cit., pl. 216 C. 

* Smirnov, op. cit., pl. 18, no. 43 (with 
symbolic meaning), pl. 46, no. 80; Orbeli- 
Trever, op. cit., pls. 12, 15; Pope, op. cit., pls. 
207 B, 208 B, 229 B. 

* Pope, op. cit., pl. 207 B. 

4 Tbid., pls. 204, 215 B, 216 C 

* A good example of this parallelism is a 
stucco-fragment in the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston, no. 89.498; the bird in the scroll- 
pattern is closely related to that on the silver 
plate published by J. David-Weill, op. cit., pl. 
XV 


*° Cf. Orbeli-Trever, op. cit., pl. 40 (our fig. 
5) 
™ Compare Orbeli-Trever, op. cit., pl. 42 
with Pope, op. cit., pl. 233 A. 

1% E. Herzfeld, Archdol. Mitt. aus Iran, IV 
(1932), pp. 151-154, K. Erdmann, “Die sasan- 
idischen Jagdschalen,” p. 222. 


This would mean a date at least as late 
as ca. A.D. 700, but I am informed by 
Professor W. B. Henning of London Uni- 
versity that Herzfeld’s reading was in 
error, and that, aside from its general 
epigraphical character, the inscription 
provides no chronological clue.” 

A word should be added regarding 
the historical events which may have 
swept our silver phalera from Persia into 
the Eastern Empire. Shortly before the 
Byzantine control-marks were stamped 
upon it, the Persians and the Byzantines 
were at war with each other. Our phal- 
era, which probably adorned the bridle 
of an aristocratic Persian knight, may 
have reached the domain of Heraclius 
as booty; and was then transformed into 
a drinking cup by the addition of a 
handle, and authenticated as commercial 
silver by the control-marks. 

A. Alféldi. 


THE STAMPS ON THE PHALERA 


The three Byzantine stamps on the 
lower part of the convex face of the 
phalera are symmetrically disposed, one 
in the center, below the chin, cut off by 
the edge of the bowl, and the other two 
on either side, about an inch below the 
tips of the mustaches. Among the large 
number of Byzantine silver stamps 
known to us at the present time, the 
stamps on the phalera have no close 
counterparts. In design they are unique, 
and no other instance is known where 
only three stamps have been applied to 
a single silver object. Nevertheless, these 


* Professor Henning writes: “I have looked 
up Herzfeld, A.M., IV (1932), 151, but I have 
not got Smirnov’s work at hand. However, Herz- 
feld’s drawing is for the moment sufficient to 
show that his reading of the third line of the 
inscription as “Sarvén Masmoy’ is impossible. 
Actually, the line gives the weight of the 
plate “75 drmsng’ (75 weight-draym-s). It is 
really quite plain (once one has got it), and 
Herzfeld’s reading qualifies as a momentary 
lapsus. While this leaves you free to propose an 
earlier date, I should say that the type of 
writing excludes a very much earlier period. 
I do not think a date prior to the 7th century 
is possible.” 
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stamps are a part of the general devel- 
opment of silver stamps in the Byzantine 
period, and may in fact serve to indicate 
the direction of that development.”° 

Two of the three stamps on the 
phalera, the stamp in the center, below 
the chin (fig. 6) and the stamp on the 
left side of the face from the spectator’s 
point of view (fig. 7), are similar to each 
other and may even be identical. Al- 
though they are both badly worn, they 
were once circular in shape, and each 
contains a standing, nimbed, orans figure 
with an inscription on either side. The 
inscription on the left-hand stamp is 
sufficiently preserved for the letters 
H AYI(A) to be clearly distinguished 
at the left of the figure, identifying it 
as a female saint. The letters to the right 
of the same figure are probably part of 
her name: a.@ may be seen, and possibly 
a T, an A and an I, but these are not 
distinct, enough to enable us to identify 
her. The letters of the inscription in the 
second stamp are even less clear al- 
though ATI and 8 may be seen. 

The stamp on the right side of the 
phalera, facing the spectator (fig. 8), 
contains two lines of inscription, and a 
bust of Christ with a nimbus in which 
may be seen three arms of a flaring cross. 
Two lines of the border of the stamp are 
clearly visible, showing that it was hex- 

® The following conclusions are based on an 
extensive study of all Byzantine silver stamps 
known to us at the present time. If some of the 
necessary detail is lacking in support of the 
present argument, it is because there is not 
space here to examine the entire series of 
stamps and to discuss the results obtained 
thereby. The writer hopes to publish a de- 
tailed discussion of the problem within a 
reasonable length of time. This work was un- 
dertaken under the very kind supervision of 
Prof. Ernst Kitzinger. I am deeply grateful to 
the scholars of Dumbarton Oaks for the Fel- 
lowship which made it possible, and for the 
most generous assistance of each one of the 
scholars to whom I turned for help. I should 
also like to thank the curators of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Collection, the Walters Art Gal- 
lery in Baltimore, and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York for placing their collections 


at my disposal, thus affording me every oppor- 
tunity of studying the objects themselves. 


agonal in shape, but the angle formed 
by these two lines is greater than that 
formed by the two alternate sides of a 
regular hexagon, so that this figure must 
have been somewhat irregular. In the 
first line of the inscription, four letters 
are quite clear, the first, A, and the last 
three, T, I, and O. The second letter may 
be a second A; together, these letters 
suggest the reading A, ATIO(C). The 
first letter of the second line of the in- 
scription may perhaps be a I; the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth letters are again 
A, I, and I; the fifth letter seems to be 
an O; this line might then be read 
Tr, ATIO(C). A possible stroke beneath 
the A of the second line of the inscrip- 
tion indicates that there may once have 
been a third line with the letters, I, 0, C, 
of which no other traces remain. These 
last letters, together with the first letter 
in each of the above two lines of the 
inscription would then read AT(IOC). 
The accompanying drawing (fig. 9) il- 
lustrates how the letters could have been 
originally disposed. The combination 
and placement of all the existing letters, 
together with the additional space avail- 
able within the border of the stamp 
suggests that we may here read three 
words of the Trisagion: dys, dayvos, 


&ytos.24 


* The Trisagion, in different forms, was 
probably adopted in the Christian liturgy in 
the fifth century, and is found in most of the 
Eastern liturgies thereafter (cf. Baumstark, 
“Der Orient und die Gesainge der Adoratio 
Crucis,” in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, IT 
[1922], pp. 2-4; Engberding, “Zum form- 
geschichtlichen Verstindnis des dyios 6 debs, 
dywos loxupds, ays dOdvaros— édénoor hudo,” 
in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, X [1930], 
pp. 168-174; L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, In- 
scriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie [Paris, 
1950], passim). It is found frequently in in- 
scriptions in Syrian churches of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, and we find the word dyt0s thrice 
repeated on the banners of the archangels on the 
triumphal arch of the apse in S. Apollinare in 
Classe in Ravenna (M. Mazzotti, La basilica di 
Sant’Apollinare in Classe [Rome, 1954], pp. 
168-169). The three words are also inscribed 
on a ring in the British Museum (Dalton, Cata- 
logue of Early Christian Antiquities . . . [Lon- 
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The stamps on the silver phalera 
may be compared with a large group 
of stamps which we designate by the 
term “Imperial.” These Imperial stamps, 
among which belong the greater num- 
ber of Byzantine silver stamps that have 
come down to us, have certain common 
characteristics that enable us to date 
them to the reigns of individual em- 
perors from Anastasius I (a.p. 491-518) 
to Heraclius (a.p. 610-641). It is known 
that stamps of this type were applied 
in Constantinople as an indication of 


quality.” The group is distinguished by 


don, 1901], p. 19, no. 120). The ring is en- 
graved with a small bust of Christ accompanied 
by two angels, and was acquired together with 
a second ring, almost identical in design but 
with no inscription, which was found with 
coins of the Emperor Heraclius (a.p. 610-641). 
If the ring can be dated in the seventh century, 
it may have some bearing upon the question 
of the date of our stamp which will be dis- 
cussed below. Mr. Marvin C. Ross showed me 
that similar examples may also be found on 
a pressed gold plaque in Naples (“... non 
pit tardi del VII sec.”) and on an amulet (C. 
Cecchelli, Il Trionfo della Croce [Rome, 1953], 
pp. 170, 194, figs. 82,30). In the above, as in 
later monuments, the Trisagion is generally 
associated with adoring angels, and it is un- 
usual to find the invocation accompanying only 
a bust of Christ as found on our stamp. How- 
ever, on two lead tesserae published by G. 
Schlumberger, the word dy:os is repeated three 
times, inscribed around a single nimbed bust 
similar to the bust in the silver stamp (G. 
Schlumberger, Mélanges d’archéologie bossa. 
tine [Paris, 1895], pp. 307-308; and Froehner, 
Collection Photiades Pacha, Il [{Paris, 1890], 
p. 49, no. 679, pl. u. The drawings reproduced 
by Schlumberger do not show the cross in the 
nimbus, but it is quite evident in the catalogue 
reproduction of Froehner). The association of 
the Trisagion with a bust of Christ, without 
accompanying angels, seems to lose the sense 
of an Invocation, and to acquire, rather, the 
connotation of a title. The words used in this 
sense could have some reference to the long 
theological controversy over the Trisagion which 
began in Antioch in the second half of the fifth 
century, but this question would require a more 
detailed examination than is possible in this 
context. 

* The most comprehensive discussion of Im- 
perial silver stamps to date is found in the study 
of the silver in the Hermitage by L. Matzule- 
vitch (see footnote no. 3). His work should be 
used in conjunction with the catalogue of By- 
zantine stamps by M. Rosenberg, Der Gold- 


the fact that five different stamps, each 
of a specific shape and design, were con- 
sistently applied to each individual silver 
object. We illustrate here, as examples 
of this Imperial stamp group, the stamps 
on a plate in the Dumbarton Oaks Col- 
lection which have not previously been 
published (fig. 10).?? On the bottom of 
the plate five stamps are found within 
the circle of the footring: A square stamp 
contains the monogram of Heraclius in 
a form used at the beginning of his 


reign, et , on either side of which 


is inscribed the word (A)AMIIPOTA- 
T(OV). In a round stamp is a portrait 
of the Emperor Heraclius, beardless 
and with a halo, which can be dated in 
the year a.p. 610; 24 around the bust are 
inscribed the letters of a name, not all 
of which are distinct. The monogram of 
the name CE(PIIOV) is found on a 
cruciform stamp, and around the arms 
of the cross are the letters of the 
name (CIC)INN(IC). In a rectangular 
stamp with arched top, there is a second 
bust of Heraclius identical with that in 


schmiede Merkzeichen, IV (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1928), pp. 614-740. Further documentation 
and a detailed examination of the conclusions 
here summarized will be presented in the sepa- 
rate study referred to above. 

* Cf. A Handbook to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection (Washington, D.C., 1955), p- 56, 
no. 133, ac. no. 51.23. This plate belongs to a set 
of three plates in the Dumbarton Oaks Collec- 
tion, all with identical stamps. Where the read- 
ing of the stamps is not distinct on this plate, 
it has been taken from the stamps on one of 
the other two plates of the set. 

“The only time that Heraclius shaved his 
beard was in the year of his accession in a.p. 
610; he had previously worn a “long, bushy 
beard,” but when he became Emperor he 
shaved. The portrait of the Emperor, beard- 
less, is also found on his coinage and, very 
soon after his accession, the coins represent 
him with a close, bushy beard; so the beardless 
Heraclius was probably portrayed on silver 
stamps for only a short period of time. Cf. J. B. 
Bury, A History of the Later Roman Empire, 
II (London, 1889), p. 208, n. 2 (Bury quotes 
the description given by Cedrenus). Mr. Mar- 
vin C. Ross kindly brought this to my attention. 
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the round stamp, again the monogram 
CE (PFIOV), and the name KOC(MAC) 
inscribed around the outside. Lastly, 
the fifth stamp is hexagonal. It contains 
the monogram of Heraclius identical 
with the monogram in the square stamp; 
above the monogram is a small bust with 
a crossed nimbus; and, on either side of 
the stamp, are inscribed the letters of a 
name which is not distinct. 

The main characteristics of the 
stamps described above are common 
to almost all the stamps belonging to 
the Imperial group. The individual 
names inscribed on the stamps change, 
as do the monograms and the portraits 
of the reigning emperor; certain details, 
as we shall see presently, vary; but the 
main attributes—the bust of an em- 
peror, the monogram of an emperor, and 
an inscribed name — are found on one 
or more of the five stamps on each silver 
vessel for a period of about one hundred 
and forty years. 

The stamps in the Imperial group 
were generally applied before the ves- 
sel was finished. A close examination of 
the Dumbarton Oaks plate shows that 
considerable work was done on the lathe 
after the stamps were applied, for there 
are scratches in the area around the 
footring where the silver has been 
smoothed off after the process of solder- 
ing, and these have worn away the 
edges of the stamps nearest the footring. 
There are also worn circles around the 
centering point which break into the 
cross stamp. It would seem that the plate 
was finished only after it had been 
stamped, and we thus have a terminus 
post quem for the date of the plate it- 
self. Since the interval between the 
stamping and the completion is not 
likely to have been great, the plate may 
be ascribed to a.v. 610, or just after.?5 

** The observation that the stamps were 
applied before the object was finished was 
made upon examination of all silver objects 
with Imperial stamps that were available for 


personal study, a total of about twenty-five. The 
same fact was noted by Matzulevitch on the 


If we compare the stamps of the 
phalera with those of the Imperial group 
we notice, in the first place, that there 
are certain marked differences: a. The 
stamps on the phalera have no imperial 
features, neither the bust of the emperor, 
nor his monogram. b. The Imperial 
stamps contain no standing, full-length 
figures like those on the phalera, and, 
to our present knowledge, no names 
which may be intended to signify a saint. 
c. In the Imperial stamps there are no 
specifically religious inscriptions such as 
the words beneath the bust of Christ in 
the hexagonal stamp of the phalera, only 
proper names. d. As Professor Alfoldi 
has observed, unlike the majority of Im- 
perial stamps, the stamps of the phalera 
were applied after the decoration of the 
silver object had been completed, for 
they are symmetrically disposed on the 
vacant areas where they would be most 
plainly visible, and on the outer surface 
of the bowl; whereas on all objects with 
Imperial stamps they are applied on the 
reverse, or on the side away from the 
decorated surface, and the decoration 
generally breaks into the stamp. More- 
over, a small, round projection on the 
inside of the bowl shows where the 
stamp was struck, denting the silver; 
while on comparable objects with Im- 
perial stamps, the stamps follow the 
curve of the metal, indicating that the 
silver was moulded into shape after the 
stamp was struck. 

The probability that the stamps were 
applied after the object was finished 
lends support to the suggestion that the 
phalera was taken as booty and stamped 
later, and that the stamps, therefore, are 
no guide as to where the object was 
made. It is known that stamps were 
sometimes put on captured objects for, 


objects in the Hermitage, and by Dalton on at 
least one object in the British Museum (cf. “A 
Byzantine Silver Treasure from the District of 
Kerynia, Cyprus, now Preserved in the British 
Museum,” in Archaeologia, LVII (1900), p. 
168). It is frequently sufficiently clear from 
photographic reproductions alone. 
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according to the ninth-century historian 
Theophanes, when Nicephorus carried 
off the treasure of the Khan of Bulgaria, 
he had his stamps put on it, “thereby 
making it his own property.” 7° 

The stamps on the phalera and those 
of the Imperial group have also certain 
common features: a. The shapes of the 
stamps on the phalera, two round and 
one hexagonal, reproduce two of the 
shapes from the Imperial group of five 
stamps. It should be observed, however, 
that in all the examples belonging to the 
Imperial series that are distinct enough 
to be measured, the hexagonal stamp is 
remarkably regular, and it is rather to 
be expected that stamps of a recognized 
official character, such as those of the 
Imperial series, should be carefully ex- 
ecuted. The hexagonal stamp on the 
phalera, as has been noted above, is far 
from regular; whether the drawing re- 
produced in figure 1 approximates the 
original or not, the irregular shape of 
the stamp, and the somewhat haphazard 
disposition of the existing letters of 
the inscription suffice to indicate that 
it was inferior in technical quality to 
the hexagonal stamps of the Imperial 
series. b. In the hexagonal stamp of the 
phalera, and in the hexagonal stamp on 
the Dumbarton Oaks plate, we find a 
small nimbed bust. In both examples 
the nimbus contains a cross and thus 
denotes Christ. This feature is not, how- 
ever, common to all the hexagonal stamps 
in the Imperial group. From the reign of 
Anastasius to Heraclius two types are 
generally found: the hexagonal stamp 
with a cross (or two crosses) above the 
Imperial monogram, and the hexagonal 
stamp with a small bust above the mono- 
gram; this bust is nimbed, but the nim- 
bus does not have a cross. The hexagonal 
stamp on the Dumbarton Oaks plate, 
together with two others on plates of the 
same set, affords our only example of the 
crossed nimbus on stamps of the Im- 


* Theophanes, Chronographia (ed. de Boor, 
Leipzig, 1883), p. 490, 20-25. 


perial series. Nevertheless, the stamps on 
the Dumbarton Oaks plate clearly be- 
long to the Imperial group, and, as we 
shall see, it is significant that both the 
stamp on this plate and the stamp on the 
phalera contain a small bust of Christ. 

The problem of the provenance of 
the silver objects with Imperial stamps 
cannot be discussed in this note. Nor is 
this the place to explore the system im- 
plied by the use of the emperor’s portrait 
and monogram, nor the meaning of the 
individual names inscribed on the Im- 
perial stamps. For our purposes, how- 
ever, it is sufficient to say that the Im- 
perial stamps represent a form of official 
control. The stamps of the phalera may 
be examples of another stamping system 
that existed under different auspices, in 
or outside Constantinople, either con- 
temporaneously with the Imperial system 
or after it had fallen into disuse; or they 
may represent a later development of 
the same Imperial system. 

An example of stamps that are closely 
related, but do not belong, to the Im- 
perial group may be found on a silver 
hanging lamp in the Walters Art Gallery 
in Baltimore (fig. 11).?” The shape and 
number of the stamps on the lamp, as 
well as many details, are identical with 
stamps of the Imperial series, and the 
monogram in the square stamp is that of 
the Emperor Phokas (a.p. 602-610). But 
the bust of the emperor generally found 
in the round stamp has been replaced by 
a group of figures. The central figure has 
a nimbus, and stands in an orans position 
not unlike the figures in the round stamps 
of the phalera. This figure is surrounded 
by smaller figures looking upwards, 
forming a composition similar to that of 
the Virgin and Apostles in the repre- 
sentation of the Ascension. Also, these 
stamps like those on the phalera, are of 
a quality very inferior to that of the Im- 
perial group, and they seem to have 

* Diehl, “Un nouveau trésor d’argenterie 


syrienne,” in Syria, VII (1926), pp. 105-122; 
Rosenberg, op.cit., pp. 730-731. 
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been applied after the vessel was fin- 
ished. The lamp shows no sign of 
scratches damaging the stamps, such as 
were found on the Dumbarton Oaks 
plate, and there is a slight bump in the 
center of the bottom of the lamp around 
which the stamps are imbedded deeply 
and clearly in the silver, showing no trace 
of the marks of the lathe. This would 
seem to suggest that the soldering of the 
footring was smoothly finished off before- 
hand. Moreover, the stamps of the lamp 
exhibit several other unusual features 
which cannot be described in the present 
context, and there is every indication 
that, although clearly influenced by the 
Imperial stamps, they were not a part of 
the same system. 

In spite of their differences, however, 
the stamps on both the lamp and the 
phalera have, as we have observed, cer- 
tain features in common with the stamps 
in the Imperial series which suggest that, 
even though they may not have belonged 
to the same system, or to the same area, 
they may have been subject to a com- 
parable development. The gradual evo- 
lution of the Imperial series can be 
traced from the initial experiments under 
the rule of Anastasius I down to the 
close of the reign of Heraclius, and it is 
remarkable that toward the end of the 
series a religious element seems to have 
been introduced in the Imperial stamps 
similar to that which we have observed 
in the stamps of the phalera and the 
Baltimore lamp. We have already noted 
that the bust of Christ (with a crossed 
nimbus) appears on an Imperial stamp 
in A.D. 610. On another hexagonal stamp 
of the Imperial group, — on the Obolen- 
sky Casserole in the Hermitage in Lenin- 
grad (fig. 12) — the small bust over the 
monogram, sometimes found in the hex- 
agonal stamp, has been replaced by a 
much larger, nimbed bust, and the mono- 
gram of the emperor has been entirely 
omitted. This bust has none of the attri- 
butes of the emperor found on the bust 
in the round stamp of the same piece; 


the form of dress, the close-cropped 
hair, the absence of a cross in the 
nimbus suggest that it may be a mili- 
tary saint. These stamps are securely 
dated between A.p. 610 and 629, in the 
first half of the reign of Heraclius.?® 

The introduction of a religious ele- 
ment in silver stamps calls to mind a 
similar development in coin types of the 
seventh century. During the first reign 
of Justinian II (a.v. 685-696) the bust 
of Christ is found for the first time on a 
coin, and it appears frequently on the 
coinage of successive emperors there- 
after excluding, of course, the coinage 
of the Iconoclast emperors.?® The reli- 
gious element found in stamps of an 
official type during the reign of Hera- 
clius, and in imitative stamps during the 
reign of Phocas, seems, therefore, to 
anticipate a development of the same 
element in Imperial coinage.*° 

On the above evidence, the stamps 
of the phalera may be placed toward or 
after the end of the evolution of the Im- 
perial stamps, for the religious iconogra- 


8 The date of the stamps has been discussed 
by Matzulevitch, op.cit., p. 75; also by the same 
author, “Argenterie byzantine en Russie,” in 
L’art byzantin chez les Slaves, deuxiéme 
recueil dédié 4 la mémoire de Théodore 
Uspenskij, II (Paris, 1932), p. 800, pl. xx1v:2. 
These stamps show certain other small differ- 
ences from the “normal” Imperial stamps we 
have described, but there is no doubt that they 
belong to the Imperial series. The differences, 
together with further evidence in support of the 
date, will be put forward in the detailed publi- 
cation proposed. 

*? Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzan- 
tine Coins in the British Museum, II (London, 
1908), pl. xxxvm: 15 and following. 

* Other examples occur where the stamp- 
types anticipate the types found on coinage. 
We mention a minor instance: the portrait of 
the emperor found in the Imperial stamps close- 
ly resembles the portrait of each successive 
emperor as it is seen on his coinage, but on 
a stamp on the Stuma paten (Peirce and Tyler, 
L’Art byzantin, II [Paris, 1932], pl. 140b), 
which may be dated in the reign of Justin II 
(a.p. 565-578), the bust of the Emperor wears 
a diadem with a small, circular, raised part in 
front. This type of diadem has not, apparently, 
been found on coinage before the reign of 
Maurice Tiberius (a.p. 582-602). Cf. Wroth, 
op. cit., I, pl. xvm:7. 
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phy of the stamps on the phalera, like 
that of the round stamp of the Baltimore 
lamp, seems to be a reflection of the 
religious element in the last of the Im- 
perial series. We have, unfortunately, no 
stamps for comparison which may be 
securely dated after the death of Hera- 
clius (A.D. 641). But the complete ab- 
sence of the emperor's portrait or mono- 
gram on the stamps of the phalera sug- 
gest that, by contrast to the stamps on 
the Baltimore lamp, they may be later 
than, rather than contemporary with, the 
Imperial stamps. The outbreak of the 
Iconoclast controversy in the early eighth 
century temporarily put an end to the 
development of the religious image, and 
this interruption lasted for more than 
one hundred years. It is unlikely that 


the phalera stamps, with their religious 
imagery, belong to this period. It is 
theoretically possible that they could be 
as late as the ninth century, for the story 
of Nicephorus quoted above indicates 
that the practice of stamping silver sur- 
vived the Iconoclast crisis; but the simil- 
arities observed between the stamps of 
the phalera on the one hand, and those 
of the Imperial group and the lamp of 
Phocas’ time on the other, make it seem 
unlikely that there should have been 
nearly two centuries between them. It 
is suggested, therefore, that the stamps 
on the Sassanian silver phalera were 
applied in the second half of the seventh 
century, or at least before the outbreak 
of official iconoclasm in a.p. 726. 


Erica Cruikshank 


